THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS  AND  THE   MIDDLE   AGES

almost a child, found answers so noble and so pure that even this dour
tribunal was at times troubled by them, but she was none the less con-
demned to the flames and burned alive at Rouen, in the old market place,
on May soth, 1431. She was nineteen years old. Charles VII had done
nothing to save her. And he waited fifteen years before starting the
process of her rehabilitation.

The great who have been put in some high place through the efforts
of other men easily believe that their own merits alone have won die
victory. Thanklessiiess is a royal virtue. After Joan's death, Charles VII,
the Well-Served, found, for the deliverance of France, other good soldiers:
Richemont, La Hire, Xaintrailles and Dunois, Bastard of Orleans. But
never would they have come on the stage if Joan had not set them
in motion. She had created France's moral unity. In 1435, Philip the
Good, Duke of Burgundy, made his submission. The civil war was over.
In 1436, Paris yielded to die King, who made his solemn entry into
the capital, but did not remain there. He had no love for that city,
* which, called to his mind unpleasant memories'. Province by province
the kingdom was regained: Normandy in 1450; Guicnnc in 1453; there
were no more Englishmen in Gascony. They had been 'put out of
France*; only Calais remained to them.

For Frenchmen Joan of Arc has remained the purest symbol of
patriotism. Everything combines to give her this character: her youth, her
courage, her faith, the desperate state of the country at the time she set out
to save it, the miracle of her success, the victory of a shepherdess over a
triumphant enemy, and above all the stake and martyrdom. By this
unmerited torment, she became associated in the popular consciousness
with the saints of Christendom. Like them she had been sent by God; she
was the most obvious sign of the protection granted by Christ to the oldest
daughter of his Church. As Napoleon used to say, she had proved 'that
there is no miracle which the French genius cannot perform given cir-
cumstances in which the national independence is threatened'. She was to
become so completely the national heroine that on the day when fresh
Armagnacs and fresh Burgundians would once more divide France, the
two parties quarrelled over possession of her, those of the Left claiming her
because she was a daughter of the people, those of the Right because her
banner bore the fleur-de-lys. Anatole France, an anti-clerical freethinker,
who saw in Joan of Arc a neurotic person subject to hallucinations, a
simple-minded girl cleverly managed by the clergy, nevertheless wrote
these words: 'The thought came to her to restore the Dauphin to his
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